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URING the past six months the press, 

both in Europe and the United States, 
has carried widely varying accounts re- 
garding the economic position of Soviet 
Russia. Qualified observers agree that 
Russia may now be said to have reached 
the turning-point of her economic de- 
velopment; they differ, however, in their 
predictions as to the future, their conclu- 
sions being in every case determined by 
their appraisal of the results of the Five- 
Year Plan during the first year of its 
operation. 

The official purpose of the Five-Year 
Plan, which was inaugurated by the So- 
viet government in January 1928, is “to 
bring about a considerable advance in the 
process of transforming the Soviet Union 
from a country primarily agrarian into 
one predominantly industrial.” The ful- 
fillment of the Five-Year Plan will, it is 
expected, place Russia in a position of 
economic independence, and will enable it 
to approximate the economic level of capi- 
talistic States. The plan provides, among 
other things, for an increase in electric 
power development from 1,700,000 kilo- 
watts at the end of 1927-1928 to 5,500,000 
kilowatts in 1932-1933; an increase in coal 
production from 35 million tons in 1927- 
1928 to 75 million tons in 1932-1933; an 
increase in petroleum output from 11.6 
million tons in 1927-1928 to 26 million 
tons in 1932-1933; an annual output of 10 
million tons of metal in 1932-1933, or 
nearly three times the output in 1927- 
1928; and for the organization of 5 mil- 
lion hectares of land as State and 21 mil- 
lion hectares as collective farms by 1932- 
1933. The realization of the plan involves 
the complete modernization of industry 
and the industrialization of agriculture— 
economic measures which, it is hoped, will 
have as their political result the union of 
city workmen with the poor and “middle” 


peasants. The application of the plan is 
entrusted to the State Planning Commis- 
sion (Gosplan) and to subordinate plan- . 
ning bureaus. 


Industrial Development 


In accordance with the terms of the 
Five-Year Plan, the Gosplan proceeded, 
during the past year, to increase the pace 
of industrial production, especially in en- 
terprises devoted to the construction of 
means of production and of agricultural 
machinery. Modern technical methods 
have been introduced in the factories; 
modern machines have been purchased 
abroad and installed; the uninterrupted 
working week has been introduced (every 
workman being given a rest on the fifth 
day, and work being performed in all 
enterprises on Sundays); technical re- 
search has been encouraged and gener- 
ously financed; and the workers have been 
urged to do all in their power to raise 
the productivity of labor and decrease the 
cost of production. The Soviet govern- 
ment claims that the results of the first 
year have exceeded its most optimistic 
expectations. Industrial production has 
been increased by 23.7 per cent in 1928- 
1929, as against the 21 per cent increase 
envisaged by the Five-Year Plan, and the 
Gosplan proposes a further increase of 32 
per cent in 1929-1930. 


In the application of the Five-Year 
Plan to industry, the Soviet government 
has encountered three main obstacles: 
lack of capital, acute shortage of skilled 
technical workers (it is estimated that up- 
wards of 100,000 technicians are required 
for the fulfillment of the plan), and the 
bureaucracy and inefficiency incident to 
State management. 


In the village the Soviet government 
has undertaken the task of placing agri- 
culture on an industrial basis. For this 
























































purpose, in addition to existing State 
farms (Sovhoz), it has organized collec- 
tive farms (Kolhoz), which are formed as 
the result of the pooling of land and equip- 
ment by a number of individual peasants. 
To these collective farms the government 
has extended credits for the purchase of 
agricultural machinery, seed and ferti- 
lizers. It is now expected that by the end 
of the five-year period the collective farms 
will be self-supporting, will have taken 
over the major portion of arable land in 
Russia, and will be in a position to supply 
grain in sufficient quantity both for home 
consumption and for export. This plan, 
if realized, will substitute the “collectivi- 
zation” of land for the “nationalization” 
which proved impracticable in 1917, and 
will make the individual farm an obsolete 
economic unit. At the present time State 
farms occupy 1.82 million hectares of 
land, while collective farms occupy 4.63 
million hectares—a total of 6.45 million 
hectares, out of 105 million hectares of 
land under cultivation. State and collec- 
tive farms furnish 5.5 per cent of the 
total grain production. It must be added 
that 20 per cent of the grain shipped to 
the cities comes from State and collective 
farms. 


The Agrarian Problem 


In spite of the improved methods of 
agriculture introduced by the government, 
the country is suffering from a food short- 
age, and bread is rationed in the cities. 
This shortage appears to be largely due, 
on the one hand, to greater consumption 
of grain by the peasants, whose standard 
of living has risen considerably during 
the past few years, and on the other hand 
to the reluctance of individual farmers, 
who still furnish the major portion of 
grain, to produce any grain over and 
above their own needs. These peasants 
have little incentive to sell their grain to 
the government, which pays a relatively 
low price for it, and is still unable to offer 
a sufficient quantity of manufactured 
goods in exchange. In other words, the 
government has not yet succeeded in clos- 
ing the famous “scissors”—the divergence 
between prices for manufactured and for 
agricultural products. 


The government is of the opinion that 
the consciousness of contributing to the 
welfare of the State should serve as an 
incentive to production by the individual 
farmer. This argument has not appeared 
persuasive to those more prosperous 
peasants, known as kulaks, who have suc- 
ceeded in securing a degree of economic 
independence. The kulak is reluctant to 
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part with his land and equipment for the 
purpose of joining a collective farm. The 
government is taking drastic measures to 
overcome the resistance of the kulak, 
whom it hopes to eliminate entirely from 
the village community. The kulak is dis- 
franchised, he is heavily taxed, and is 
discriminated against in all village under- 
takings. Finally, he is to be forced to 
contribute his land and equipment to col- 
lective farms, which he will not be per- 
mitted to join. The kulaks are retaliat- 
ing, with the result that frequent cases of 
arson and murders of Soviet officials occur 
in the villages. 


A divergence of views appeared in the 
Communist party during the past year 
with respect to the policy to be pursued 
toward the peasants. Trotzky, the spokes- 
man of the Left group of the party, was 
expelled from Russia in 1928 for advocat- 
ing an extreme program, which called for 
ruthless suppression of the kulak. The 
Right group, led by Bukharin, Rykov and 
Tomsky, held that the government’s agri- 
cultural plan was impossible of realiza- 
tion, and described its policy toward the 
kulaks as “feudal oppression.” As a re- 
sult of disciplinary measures by the party, 
Bukharin, Rykov and Tomsky publicly 
recanted in November. The party now 
offers once more a united front, and the 
government is frankly engaged in “class 
warfare” to the death against the kulaks 
in the villages and the private traders 
(nepmen) in the cities. Whether or not 
the Soviet government will succeed in ful- 
filling the Five-Year Plan depends in 
large part upon its ability to maintain 
party discipline and to obtain from the 
population, especially from the peasants, 
the great personal sacrifices entailed by 
the plan. V. M. D. 
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